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is alike valuable to him who has realized the problem and to him who has not. 
It should develop a discerning interest among those who have scarcely thought 
of the homeless man. It should serve as a most useful guide for anyone who is 
seeking to further by whatever means a more normal life for those wandering 
atoms of society. Offering no general panacea, Mrs. Solenberger has yet 
indicated various ways in which progress lies. Her work speaks with the 
convincing and compelling power of truth. 

Thomas J. Riley 



La science de la civilisation. Prolegomenes et bases pour la phi- 
losophic de Phistoire et la sociologie. By Erasme de Majewski. 
Paris: F61ix Alcan, 1910. 2d ed. Pp. iv+352. Fr. 6. 
The author of this work is, we believe, the editor of Wisla ("Vistula"), 
a Polish journal of folklore and anthropology, published at Warsaw. 
The subtitle of his volume indicates that it is intended to furnish an 
introduction to both philosophical and sociological studies. What is 
civilization ? asks the writer, and why has it always been limited both in 
time and space? Do any natural laws underlie the phenomena of 
civilization, phenomena in appearance both arbitrary and fortuitous? 
How shall we discover the causes of the rise and decline of civilized 
states ? The author, however, manifests a greater interest in the prob- 
lems of development than in those of decadence. It is more important, 
he believes, to trace the flowering of the Greek genius than to discover 
the forces which gradually brought about the downfall of Greece. 
Philosophic historians, he holds, have been too much occupied with the 
pathology of societies and have paid insufficient attention to their 
normal embryology and physiology. Such neglect has been partly due 
to the paucity of data relating to the early stages in the life of historic 
peoples. In part, however, an explanation must be found in the prefer- 
ence which historians have ever displayed for the morbid, the abnormal, 
and the adventitious in human affairs. Furthermore, students of the 
past have cared less to describe what was, than to raise paradoxical 
inquiries about what might have been if circumstances had been other 
than they were. But our sociologist's quarrel with the historian does 
not end here. It is superficial, he urges, nay completely unscientific, 
to conceive of the capricious movement of history under the guiding 
impulse of great men. Individuals, however eminent, are never the 
prime movers of events, but always secondary and subsidiary causes. 
Such considerations as these explain why the sociologist can learn so 
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little from the historian; it is impossible to derive from the enormous 
mass of facts falsely dubbed history, sufficient materials to make pos- 
sible a presentation of the orderly sequences of social life. "The his- 
torian, restricted to some details chosen from a thousand others just as 
important, to which, however, he disdains to give any attention, has 
converted what was an accident into a law, has sought for regularities 
in the anomalous, and from a fraction of the truth has aimed to 
reconstruct all truth." 

Much of this is familiar, if sound, doctrine. American readers will 
probably prefer to M. de Majewski's somewhat elementary critique, 
such a brilliant discussion of the subject as Professor J. H. Robinson's 
recent essays. 1 As sociology attains an increasingly scientific character 
and as historians become better acquainted with the sociological point 
of view, there is no doubt that well-equipped scholars will devote atten- 
tion to the more general problems which occupy the borderland between 
history and sociology. A new Vico, or Montesquieu, or Herder, may 
some day give us a really enlightening philosophy of human progress 
and decline. But we do not believe that the perusal of such works as 
the one under consideration will materially aid their researches. In the 
present state of sociological studies, with a thousand problems still 
unsolved, with a multitude of special investigations demanding our best 
efforts, with a crying need for intensive work of every variety, one looks 
with suspicion on a sketchy treatise which begins with a disquisition on 
the atom and modern views of matter, passes thence to protoplasm and 
the cell, touches lightly on the analogies between human societies and 
biological organisms, enters on a jaunty discussion of the antiquity of 
man and the emergence of the human type from some anthropoid form, 
and ends with a brief discourse on the essence of civilization. We do 
not mean to imply that on these several subjects M. de Majewski has 
failed to say anything suggestive and interesting. His book, indeed, is 
worth reading by those who have a taste for such comprehensive surveys. 
But we shall not pay our author the compliment of a systematic expo- 
sition of his ideas; in the opinion of the present reviewer they do not 
rest on that broad induction of anthropological and historical data which 
alone can give a solid basis for sociological inquiries. 

Htjtton Webster 

The University of Nebraska 

* "The Relation of History to the Newer Sciences of Man," and "The Spirit of Conserva- 
tism in the Light of History," Journal of Philosophy and Scientific Methods, March 16, 1911, 
and May 11, 1911. 



